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From the Linguistics Department 



CARLA Conference 

(Computer Assisted Related Language Adaptation) 
Waxhaw, North Carolina 
14-15 November 1996 

Twenty-one papers were presented at the General CARLA Conference at 
the JAARS Center in Waxhaw. This conference was held under the 
sponsorship of SIL’s International Linguistics Department, Academic 
Computing Department, and ICS-JAARS. 

The proceedings of the conference were printed and distributed to 
participants, with a copy otherwise sent to each SIL field entity represented 
at the Computer Technical Conference held the week following the CARLA 
Conference. A list of the papers presented is given on pp. 4-5. Of special 
interest to readers of Notes on Linguistics are the papers in the sections on 
‘CARLA and Linguistics’ and ‘CARLA and Discourse Analysis’. 

One item I would particularly like to draw to our readers’ attention is a 
presentation by Phil Quick (Indonesia Branch and currently in a doctoral 
program at Australian National University). Phil is currently developing 
software which can be used with Shoebox files to aid in different aspects of 
discourse analysis. One sort of output is a chart showing a ‘span analysis’, 
useful for tracking different instantiations of participants (pronouns, NP-s, 
anaphora) and markings of clause word orders (SVO, SOV, etc.), or 
marking of inverse, obviate, passive, antipassive, split intransitivity, or 
similar patterns. 

Another output of this software is automated tabulation of topic continuity 
systems, such as that proposed by T. Givon. Using tagged Shoebox text 
files of natural language text, the software will quantify topic persistence 
and referential distance according to the methodology proposed by Givon. 
As Quick stated in his paper: 

With the capability of computer assisted quantification comes the feasibility of 
analyzing a large corpus of texts. This makes it possible to quickly analyze a 
large number of texts and to get a statistical quantification of material that 
should provide a means to a high quality analysis. This level of analysis is 
currently lacking in most of the SIL translation sites. 
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As one who has spent days and even weeks manually counting and 
calculating precisely these sorts of quantification of topic continuity, I am 
very encouraged to have this capability become automated. I would 
encourage field teams to take advantage of it as it becomes available. Many 
linguists have heretofore been dubious about what goes on under the name 
of ‘discourse analysis’ as being subjective, lacking rigor, and not being 
verifiable. Quantification in areas such as topic continuity is a big step in 
the direction of a more rigorous and objective discourse analysis. 

— David Payne, Editor 



Papers read at the 1996 General CARLA Conference 

CARLA, People, and Language Programs 

Scott Crickmore ‘Strategies for implementing a CARLA project that 
consists of teams that are international and inter-mission’ 

David Matti ‘The use of CARLA in South Sulawesi’ 

CARLA and Computational Tools 

Randy Regnier ‘Isthmus Zapotec to Quiegolani Zapotec: A New Testament 
computer adaptation project, and an AMPLE source disambiguation 
tool needed to do the adaptation’ 

Stephen McConnel ‘KTEXT and PC-PATR: Unification based tools for 
computer aided adaptations’ 

CARLA and Linguistics 

Cheryl Black ‘A PC-PATR implementation of GB syntax’ 

John Duerksen ‘Two methods of modeling morphological fusion’ 

David Weber ‘Tightening the linguistic belt: Some comments on using 
AMPLE for linguistic discovery and spelling control’ 

Joe Benson, H. Andrew Black and Barbara Glaser ‘Modeling Chichicapan 
Zapotec morphology’ 

Mike Maxwell ‘Two theories of morphology, one implementation’ 
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H. Andrew Black ‘TonePars: A computational tool for exploring 
autosegmental tonology’ 

Albert Bickford ‘Grammatical concepts taught in current SIL prefield 
training’ 



CARLA and Discourse Analysis 

Russell Cooper ‘Can a top-down CARLA emulate HARLA? Some 
discourse level considerations for our next generation of parsers’ 

Phil Quick ‘Multilinear discourse analysis software demonstration’ 

CARLA and Translation 

Katharine Barnwell ‘What CARLA consultants need to know about the 
translation process’ 

John Tuggy ‘Checking CARLA produced translations’ 

CARLA - The Next Generation 

Alan Buseman and Karen Buseman ‘Shoebox 3 and CARLA’ 

H. Andrew Black, Gary Simons and Bill Mann ‘Overview of a design for 
the next generations of CARLA tools’ 

Bill Mann ‘Programmed expertise and support for CARLA activity’ 

H. Andrew Black ‘Son of AMPLE, PhonRule and Stamp: Towards a re- 
implementation/reconception’ 

Gary Simons ‘PTEXT: A format for the interchange of parsed texts among 
natural language processing applications’ 

William Bergman ‘An implementation of transfer based on tree editing’ 
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CONGRA TULA TIONS 

to the following SIL members recently completing PhD degrees in 

Linguistics: 

Dr. Rod Casali (Ghana Group), University of California Los Angeles 1996 
Dr. Clive McClelland (Asia Area), University of Texas at Arlington 1996 



Conference Reports which can be retrieved by e-mail 
from the SIL Mailserver: 

Report from Myles Leitch on the International Colloquium on Bantu 
Language and History May 30 - June 1, 1996, Lyon, France; available by 
sending an e-mail message consisting of the following command to the SIL 
Mailserver: 

SEND [LINGBITS]LB9609 10. AF 

Report from David Holbrook on the 1 1th Biennial Conference of the Society 
for Caribbean Linguistics, St. Maarten, Netherlands Antilles; available by 
sending an e-mail message consisting of the following command to the SIL 
Mailserver: 

SEND [LINGBITS]LNGB-AA.008 

(To send these messages to the SIL Mailserve, use the Internet address: 

mailserv@sil.org 

For SIL’s cc:Mail or All-in-One users, use the ‘mailserv, mailserv’ address 
found in the directoiy or address list. The message should contain nothing 
more than the exact ‘SEND 5 line or lines above.) 
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Introduction to Government and Binding 
theory: Constraints on movement 

Cheryl A. Black 

SIL — Mexico Branch and University of North Dakota 

In the first three articles in this series (May, August and November 1996), 
we have seen how to account for the basic word order of a language in terms 
of the X-Bar theory of phrase structure. Now we need to determine how 
constructions which do not have the basic word order are derived. 

Government and Binding theory (Chomsky 1981, 1982, 1986) considers 
word order an important part of the syntax and therefore seeks to account 
for how and why different word orders come about within a particular 
language. 1 Since it is a derivational theory, the various word order changes 
will be assumed to arise from movement of one or more constituents, as was 
done in the predecessor to GB, Transformational Grammar. However, 
Transformational Grammar was strongly criticized as being too powerful, 
therefore GB puts constraints both on the movement allowed and on the 
structure resulting from the movement. We will see what these constraints 
are as we develop the analysis of Yes/No questions and content questions, 
one step at a time. 

1. Yes/No Questions. To form a Yes/No question in English, an auxil- 
iary is moved in front of the subject, as in the change from (la) to (lb). The 
distribution in (lc-g) shows that we need to be careful in how we formulate 
this movement rule to be sure that only the grammatical Yes/No questions 
are generated. For example, only one auxiliary can move (an auxiliary 
only, not a main verb), it has to be the first auxiliary, and that first auxiliary 
agrees with the subject and determines the form of the following verb. 

(1) a. Sally has declined the job. e. * Might have Sally declined the job? 

b. Has Sally declined the job? f. Might Sally have declined the job? 

c. * Has Sally declines the job? g. * Declined Sally the job? 

d. * Has Sally might decline the job? 



1 Even in languages which allow (fairly) free word order, usually due to a rich case and/or 
agreement system, there is an unmarked, neutral, or more frequently occurring word order. The 
other allowed word orders are more marked in that they involve foregrounding or backgrounding of 
one or more constituents and/or would only be used in specific contexts. The unmarked word order 
would be the D-structure in GB, with the other orders being derived by movement. 
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Sentences like: 



(2) Jill could have been playing the piano. 

show that auxiliaries come in a certain order and that they subcategorize for 
the form of the verb that comes after them. This means that auxiliaries 
must be heads themselves, each subcategorizing for a VP of a certain type. 
For example, could \ might , shall, etc. are modals which may not be 
followed by another modal and require the verb that comes after them to be 
in the bare form. The lexical entry for coul d is given in (3). Similar entries 
could be given for the other modals and for the non-modal auxiliaries. 

(3) COUld ^ \+ttuxJ+modaI\ [_VP [~modal/bare]\ 

The structure for (2) has four VPs, stacked one upon the other, as in (4). 



( 4 ) 




er|c 
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In Yes/No questions, the order and form restrictions still hold. With a 
movement analysis, we can account for these restrictions via subcategori- 
zation at D-structure. Then the highest auxiliary can move in front of the 
subject to obtain the surface word order. 

Two other phenomena show that the highest auxiliary is important also: 
VP deletion and the placement of negation. 

(5) Jill couldn’t have been playing the piano but Bill could (have [been]). 

We see in the first clause of (5) that negation follows the first auxiliary. 
The options for the second clause show that VP deletion constructions carry 
the restriction that at least one auxiliary (the highest one) must remain 
behind. A coherent account of these facts yields that the highest auxiliary 
must move to 1°. 

The D-structure tree for (la or b) would be as shown in (6), with the 
movement of the highest auxiliary has up to l[+f tn ] indicated by the arrow: 

(6) IP 

np r 




the job 



This movement of V [+au *] to 1° is called head movement, since a head is 
moving to another head position. This movement does not give us the word 
order of a Yes/No question, so something more is needed. We know that 
the auxiliary moves in front of the subject, but we do not know where it 
attaches. Before we can propose what that movement is, we need to see 
how movement is constrained in the theory. 
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Two basic principles are used to constrain movement. First is the Principle 
of No Loss of Information, which simply says that nothing can move to a 
position that is already phonetically filled. The second principle says that 
movement must be either structure-preserving or adjunction. 
Structure-preserving movement means that the moved constituent must fit 
into the tree structure that is already there. Further, it must fit the 
requirements of X-Bar theory so that it could have been generated there at 
D-structure. This means that you cannot put a head into a complement 
position or a phrase into a head position, and you cannot add a complement 
that was not subcategorized for (and therefore filled) at D-structure. In 
general, a head can move to an empty head position, as we saw when the 
highest auxiliary moved to 1°, or a maximal projection can move to an 
empty specifier position. 

Looking back at the tree in (6), we see that there is not another empty head 
position for the auxiliary to move to. We do have the option of adjoining to 
the EP, since movement by adjunction is allowed, but the adjunction rule is 
recursive, which would incorrectly predict that more than one auxiliary may 
be fronted ((le) is ungrammatical). 

We can find a better solution by looking at embedded Yes/No questions, as 
in (7): 

(7) I wonder whether Sally has declined the job. 

We know from Article 2 that the embedded clause following wonder is a 
CP. Semantically, both main clause Yes/No questions and embedded 
Yes/No questions have the same interpretation; one only requires a more 
direct answer than the other. Drawing on this parallel between main 
clauses and embedded clauses, we can posit that main clauses are also CPs, 
and that the CP and its head C for both main clause and embedded clause 
questions have the feature [+q]. Then the D-structure for (lb) becomes: 
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CHERYL A. BLACK: Introduction to Government and Binding Theory IV II 



Cp [+<?1 

i 

cr 




NP V 

Sally 

![+/?«] VP 



V' 




V(+au*] VP [ e „] 



has 




the N 



job 

Now after the V [-mux] moves to 1° it can move on to C [+? ] to obtain the word 
order of Yes/No questions. While we want to assume that the highest 
V[+ aux ] moves to 1° in all cases, the movement of 1° to Q +? ] only occurs in 
questions, since declaratives and other non-questions will have a 

Main clause and embedded Yes/No questions now have parallel structure, 
yet there is a significant difference in their surface word order. How do we 
account for the fact that no Subject/ Aux inversion occurs in embedded 
Yes/No questions? The tree in (9) shows that the C [+q] position is filled in an 
embedded clause with whether. The Principle of No Loss of Information 
blocks the movement of has to the Q +? ] position, without any additional 
stipulations. 
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(9) 




The examples in (10)-(12) from Black English (Jim McCloskey, p.c.) show 
that Subject/ Aux inversion is not a root-clause-only phenomenon univer- 
sally. 
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CHERYL A. BLACK: Introduction to Government and Binding Theory IV 13 

(10) Ask your father does he want his dinner? 

(11) Do you remember did they live in Rosemont? 

(12) I never found out would he really have come with me. 

The only change we need to make to account for this data is to note that 
Black English has a 0 C [+ qr root] instead of whether. Therefore, 1° moves to 
C [+ q ] in embedded clauses just as in root clauses in Black English, since no 
information is lost. 

2. Content Questions. Content questions have the same Subject/ Aux 
inversion as Yes/No questions, so the same head movement of the highest 
auxiliary to 1° and on to Q +? ] applies. This movement takes place 
automatically because both types of questions have a C [+?] . The difference 
between Yes/No questions and content questions is that an additional 
movement takes place in content questions: a [+wh] phrase moves to the 
front. For example: 

(13) Which job has Sally declined? 

Since there is an open specifier position in the CP[+^, the wh - phrase which 
job can move to that position, as shown in the tree in (14). This movement 
is called A-movement (where the bar in this case is set complement 
notation), which is movement to a non-argument position. 2 



2 An argument is a subject or complement position. Therefore, 
non-subject specifier position or an adjoined position. 



non-argument position is a 
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job 

The movements required for questions can be stated simply: 

(15) a. The highest V[+^j must move to 1°. 

b. 1° must move to C[+ q ]. 

c. An XP[+w,] must move to the specifier of a C[+ q ]. 

No conditions are needed on the rules, because the general principles rule 
out the ungrammatical examples. 3 For example, English allows multiple 
wh -phrases in a single question, such as in (16), yet only one of these 
phrases is fronted. Since there is only a single specifier position for CP [+? ], 
once one wh- phrase is fronted, the Principle of No Loss of Information 
blocks further movement. 

(16) a. Who(m) did John give what to? 
b. * Who(m) what did John give to? 



3 Other principles are needed to handle all the cases. 
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c. What did John give to whom? 

d. * What to whom did John give? 

Of course, not all languages have movement of w/ 7 -phrases in questions 
while others allow multiple fronting, so parameterization is needed to 
account for the variation seen (Black 1994: Appendix). The motivation for 
A-movement seems to be the scope of the semantic operator. Other 
instances of A-movement involve focus, negation, and quantifier 
constructions, all of which are semantic operators. Some languages, such 
as Zapotec and Tzotzil require scope to be readable from the S-structure 
tree, whereas other languages allow further covert movement to take place 
to establish scope for semantic interpretation. 

3. Traces of Movement. Instead of drawing arrows on the D-structure 
tree to indicate movement, as we have done so far, a separate S-structure 
tree is drawn with a coindexed trace (indicated by the subscripted t) left in 
place to show where the moved constituent came from. The S-structure tree 
for (13) corresponding to tree (14) is given in (17). 

(17) S-Structure 

CP 




V[+cthjt] VP [en] 

I I 

ti V' 




V NP[ +m ,/,] 

I I 

declined f* 

The traces also serve to insure that movement cannot move an item into a 
previously filled position. 
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We have seen examples of both head movement and A-movement here. The 
other type of movement is A-movement: movement to an argument 

position. This type turns out to be all movement to subject position, such as 
passive, unaccusative, and raising constructions. Nothing is allowed to 
move to a complement position, since complement positions are determined 
by subcategorization and filled at D-structure. The full analysis of these A- 
movement constructions requires more theoretical ‘machineiy’ involving 
semantic roles and Case theory. These will be presented in the next article. 
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Remarks 



A scholar’s ethic 1 

William J. Samarin 2 

No one among all of my teachers nor anything I ever read in linguistics 
taught me anything about the ethics of scholarship. Like everyone else in 
the linguistic community I brought into my professionalism something that 
I had inherited in character, something that I had learned at home and in 
the early years of school, and a lot that I inferred from observing the 
subculture of scholarship. What principles, then, have guided me, and what 
can I pass on? 

I address myself to our behavior in the international community, realized 
partly in human interaction at conferences, symposia, workshops, and the 
like, but mostly through writing. Set aside for many reasons are matters 
that concern one’s behavior as an employed person — a teacher and member 
of some institution. Of the fundamental virtues, like probity, nothing need 
be said — as light is to seeing, they are requisite for understanding. In 
decalogic fashion I suggest only four commandments. 



lr This is an abbreviated and slightly revised version of a section from an 18,000-word 
memoir entitled 'C’est passionnant d'etre ' (but written in English) to appear in First Person 
Singular III (Studies in the History of the Language Sciences 62), edited by Konrad Koemer 
(Amsterdam and Philadelphia: John Benjamins Publishing Company) copyrighted and used with 
permission. 



2 W. J. (known to his friends as Bill) Samarin was introduced to linguistics in 1946 when he 
was a student at Biola. In the spring term of 1947 he took a course in phonetics taught by Kenneth 
Pike. In the summer of that year Bill and his fiancee Ruth were students at SIL’s summer school at 
the University of Oklahoma — known at that time as Camp Wycliffe. After receiving a four-year 
B.Th. at Biola (1948) he studied linguistics at the University of California at Berkeley receiving his 
B.A. in 1950. From that same university he received his Ph.D. in linguistics (1952). He spent 
most of his academic career at the University of Toronto, from which he retired in 1991. Since then 
he has been engaged in the study of changes that have taken place in Sango, the pidgin that 
missionaries use in the Central African Republic, and which he learned in 1952. 
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I. Be responsible. Scholars must convince others that they can be 
trusted when they make their arguments. By the very nature of 
scientific rhetoric this requirement is usually met. In a simple case, one 
describes one’s data and what is revealed statistically. Since, however, 
reliability is gradient and sometimes even fuzzy, qualifications and 
hedges are sometimes required. There is, unfortunately, a vast area of 
grayness and obscurity in which we get lost or are misled. Shame on us 
when we exploit generally and frequently and usually when research 
cannot support our assertions! Would what we write stand up to 
examination when students are taught to challenge its veracity? ‘Proof 
can be a heavy burden to carry around; one’s argument is always easier 
when it is simply put. Thus, it is simpler to declare that ‘Pidgins are 
characterized by . . . ’ than to say that ‘From X, Y, and Z, we observe that 
pidgins are...’ 

n. Be vulnerable. Everyone in scholarship has entered the ring. 
There is no escaping the pommeling we will experience, given to us in 
good will or ill. A colleague from another discipline described this 
kind of existence as masochism, and his manner revealed that it was 
not a masochism he enjoyed. (Is my case an odd one? I have 
frequently suffered painful symptoms of stress while simply disagreeing 
with the author whom I was reading!) One gets inured, we can tell our 
younger colleagues, to some of the criticism, justified or not, but it 
always helps to stay in training. Friends can help in preparing you for 
what may come ‘out there’. For this reason I am grateful to all those 
who have read my manuscripts. I have also made it a practice, but not 
in every instance I must confess, of asking colleagues while still 
working on a paper if I have understood them — if my criticism is just. 

HI. Be charitable. We all make mistakes. We never know enough. 
We much too frequently express ourselves less clearly than we would 
like. This does not mean that we ignore imperfection but that we deal 
with it in an understanding and forgiving manner. The most egregious 
example of the absence of this virtue, realized as an act of hubris (as 
defined by Aristotle in Rhetoric ), followed a statement made by Gillian 
SankofF in discussing a paper at the International Conference on 
Pidgins and Creoles in Hawaii, 1975). She had barely begun to sit 
down when someone near me jumped up and exclaimed: ‘Bull ...’ 

With this proem he proceeded with his argument. 

IV. Be considerate and grateful. From young people you might 
expect it — they haven’t grown up yet; they haven’t learned their 
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manners; they take us for granted — we are paid, they think, to do what 
we do. So we support their applications and write recommendations 
and continue doing so throughout our careers even when only a few 
express their appreciation. Presumptuousness among professionals is 
harder to explain. Our lives would be a lot more pleashnt and our tasks 
lighter if we were polite with one another. Not aware of all my sins, I 
recognize nonetheless some of them. For example, I should have been 
in touch with my teachers from time to time. I faile'd to do so with a 
reason, but it was immoderate modesty — they would not be interested 
in what I was doing. I will here rectify another failure: Never 

expressing my gratefulness to those who put their trust in me. Murray 
Emeneau, for example, director of graduate studies in linguistics at the 
University of California at Berkeley: when he informed me in 1956 
that Latin was required for the Ph.D., I studied it on my own. In time I 
reported to him that I was reading Caesar. He took my word for it. 

It takes no courage to recommend these for inclusion in a code of ethics. 
For others that might at least be considered I do not have the courage. I 
hesitate taking on the role of academia’s Savanarola, especially because 
certain activities, while not talked about, are commonly practiced. To me 
some are as unethical as plagiarism — others beneath the dignity of society’s 
intellectual leaders. 

[Dr. William J. Samarin, 579 Roehampton Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, M4P 1S7, Canada. 



E-mail: wsamarin@chass.utoronto.ca] 
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Resolving Hiatus 

RodericF. Casali 
SIL — Ghana Group 

Ph.D. University of California, Los Angeles, 1996 

An examination of 91 languages which resolve hiatus through Vowel 
Elision and/or Coalescence (merger) reveals two correlations that pose 
interesting challenges for phonological theory: 

1. In several contexts, the vowel targeted by Elision is universally 
predictable. At (non-function) word boundaries* for example, lan- 
guages consistently elide the leftmost (word-final) vowel. 

2. The type of Coalescence possible in a language depends on the lan- 
guage’s vowel inventory. While seven-vowel systems coalesce /a+i/ to 
[e], for example, nine-vowel systems realize this same sequences as [e]. 

These generalizations are analyzed within the framework of Optimality 
Theory. 

My analysis of Elision assumes that languages make greater effort to 
preserve features occurring in certain phonetically or semantically 
prominent positions (e.g. in roots). Corresponding to these are a series of 
position-sensitive Faithfulness constraints requiring preservation of features 
in these positions. The possible rankings of these constraints yield an 
Elision typology in good agreement with attested patterns. 

The Coalescence correlations strongly suggest that the height features of a 
vowel depend on the inventory in which the vowel occurs — a claim 
supported by other facts as well. I propose that (auditorily defined) height 
features are assigned to vowel systems via best satisfaction of a set of 
constraints on height specification — for example a constraint requiring 
minimal use of certain features. The specifications assigned to a given 
vowel system will, in conjunction with a uniform ranking of Faithfulness 



* I am using ‘(non-function) word boundary’ to mean a boundary between two words, neither 
of which is a function or grammatical word (e.g. articles, auxiliaries, etc.). 

o 
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constraints that characterizes Height Coalescence across all the systems, 
correctly generate the possible patterns in that type of system. 

In its prototypical form. Elision is POSiTiON-sensitive — the elided segment 
is the one that occupies a particular position. (Symmetric) Coalescence, on 
the other hand, is FEATURE-sensitive — the resulting vowel retains the most 
preferred features from the original vowels. Also attested however are a 
‘Feature-sensitive 5 Elision process in which the vowel preserved is the one 
which possesses particular feature(s), and a type of ‘Asymmetric 5 Coales- 
cence in which positional and featural preferences play a role. All four 
processes are correctly generated by the analysis, arising under different 
permutations of the same constraints posited to account for Elision and 
Coalescence in their prototypical incarnations. 

[Roderic Casali, 9706 State Rd. 1 9, Houghton, NY 1 4744-87 1 0.] 



The use of evaluative devices in the narrative discourses of 
young second-language learners 

Ruth Margaret Mason 
SIL — Africa Group 
Ph D. The University of Reading 

The narrative skills of young second-language learners have not attracted 
much attention (rom researchers in the Field of second-language acquisition. 
This study describes and seeks to explain, some of the regularities of L2 
narrative development and also some of the inherent variability which is 
found in any corpus of L2 performance data. 

The focus of enquiry is Labov’s model of narrative structure and the 
distinction made between referential and evaluative functions in narrative, 
especially the phonological, lexical, and syntactic devices young L2 learners 
use to carry out these functions of moving the plot-line forward and 
articulating the narrative point. The particular focus is evaluation, but a 
somewhat broader view of the notion is taken than that of Labov (1972a) 
and the study draws on, among others, the work of Polanyi (1981a), Tannen 
(1982b), Wolfson (1982), and for child language, Bamberg and Damrad- 
Frye (1991). 

[Ruth Mason, P. O. Box 44456, Nairobi, Kenya] H 
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From sound to discourse: A tagmemic approach to Indian languages. 

(CIIL — conferences and seminars series, 9) By J. C. Sharma, ed. Mysore, 
India: Central Institute of Indian Languages, 1992. 338 pp. 1 

Reviewed by Joan Baart 2 
SIL — West Eurasia Group 

This volume is the belated outcome of a four-week course in tagmemics, 
conducted in 1980 by Dr. Kenneth L. Pike, Evelyn G. Pike, and Edgar 
Travis at the Central Institute of Indian Languages in Mysore, India. 
Participants were twenty-eight Indian scholars, out of whom eighteen 
contributed to this volume. The papers in this volume report on project 
work done during the time of the course. The foreword to the volume, 
written by Dr. Pike on November 8, 1980, suggests that by that time he had 
already seen the papers in first draft. 

The long delay before publication might be seen as disappointing, but given 
realities on the South-Asian subcontinent, and given the technical 
challenges of editing and printing phonemic data, workcharts, tree 
diagrams, and fold-out pages, it is nothing short of a miracle that this book 
has come out at all, and the editor and publisher are to be congratulated on 
successfully seeing the project through to completion. 

In addition to the papers by Indian scholars, the volume contains two 
contributions written by Dr. Pike. The first one is a reprint of Pike’s paper 
for the 11th International Congress of Linguists in 1974, ‘Recent 
developments in tagmemics’. It is included in this volume to serve as an 
introduction to the main concepts of tagmemic theory. The other 
contribution, ‘An autobiographical note on my experience with tone 
languages’, was written especially for this volume. Pike’s 1948 work, Tone 
languages , is a classic and still a starting point for phonologists today 



1 This book is available for $5.00 from the SIL Bookstore, ILC, 7500 West Camp Wisdom 
Road, Dallas, TX 75236. 



2 Thanks to Ron Trail for helping me with this review. He is not responsible, though, for any 
remaining shortcomings. 
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writing on tone. In that light, many people will find it interesting to read 
Pike’s account of his intellectual development in the area of tone. 

The other work in this volume applies tagmemic theory to a range of 
languages representing the four major language families of India. Of the 
languages studied in this volume, five are Indo-Aryan (Oriya, Gujarati, 
Hindi, Assamese, and Bengali), four are Dravidian (Kannada, Malayalam, 
Telugu, and Tamil), three are Tibeto-Burman (Lushai, Angami Naga, and 
Mishmi), and one is Austro-Asiatic (Santali). 

A wide range of aspects of tagmemic theory is covered in this volume. Two 
papers are concerned with the phonological hierarchy, seven papers are 
mainly concerned with the grammatical hierarchy, and the remaining nine 
papers address aspects of both the referential and grammatical hierarchies. 
Also, one will find some attention devoted to morphology, quite a bit of 
attention devoted to basic clause structure, and even more attention devoted 
to higher-level structures. 

For many of the contributors to this volume, the 1980 course in Mysore will 
have been their first in-depth exposure to tagmemics, and probably these 
papers represent their first attempts to apply the theory to their languages. 
This book, then, is not the place to find revolutionary insights and flawless 
analyses. As Pike puts it in his foreword: 

The present volume tries to make the first steps of these scholars traceable by 
others who might wish to follow them. Some of the steps are cautious, and 
preliminary — fuller development and more precise testing in local context must 
wait for the mature work of these and other scholars. 



This volume, in its turn, was my own first exposure to tagmemics. I had to 
read the book twice. The first time around I was mostly unable (notwith- 
standing a modest familiarity with South-Asian languages and a back- 
ground in one or two contemporary grammatical theories) to understand 
what it was all about. I then studied the 1982 edition of the Pikes’ textbook, 
Grammatical analysis , a project I had already been planning to undertake 
anyway. Next, I returned to the book under review and, lo and behold, this 
time it was perfectly clear to me what the authors were trying to do. 



I have been thinking about this experience. If this book is representative of 
tagmemic work, then the conclusion must be that tagmemics is esoteric. 
This has been indicated by others, too. In Language 71/4 (December 1995), 
in a review of the first four volumes of Languages of the World/Materials 
published by LINCOM Europa, the reviewer says about these volumes: 
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They are written in a user-friendly way, avoiding traditions of descriptions that 
many people find opaque. For example, Killingley has previously (1982) 
published a description of Malayan Cantonese that is more detailed than her 
contribution here. However, the tagmemic framework in which the earlier 
work was written is one that many people find difficult to follow, and many 
linguists might find the newer, shorter work more readable. 

This charge does present a problem. Of course, there are quite a few other 
linguistic theories around that use highly specialized vocabularies and 
notations. Only one of these theories has also availed itself of the rhetoric 
needed to draw a large number of followers and to become widely taught. I 
am referring, of course, to Chomsky’s theory in its many successive shapes. 
A few other theories have gained a certain popularity among computational 
and other formally-inclined brands of linguists, but in the case of tag- 
memics, esotericism seems to defeat the purposes of the theory — at least 
insofar as these purposes have to do with the production of grammatical 
descriptions that play a practical role in language development projects. 

I have not yet worked extensively with the tagmemic framework. My 
impression is that it has tremendous heuristic value for the descriptive lin- 
guist. It equips the analyst with an agenda, a plan of attack, for exploring 
and inventorying the structure of a language, and this agenda is more com- 
prehensive and elaborate than those provided by other theories that I know. 
There is no question, then, as to the value of tagmemic theory as a tool for 
linguistic analysis. There is a question as to the usefulness of the grammat- 
ical descriptions that constitute the output of the theory. The theory is good 
for the author of a grammar, but not for the user of a grammar. 

This volume is an embodiment of that paradox: many potential readers are 
going to be bogged down by this idiosyncrasies of tagmemic writing; but at 
the same time it is clear from many pages of the book how the theory has 
served as a catalyst and a guide for the authors in their research projects. 
The paradox can be resolved if tagmemics is seen, not as a rigid format for 
published descriptions, but rather as the ‘intermediate scaffolding’ (Pike 
and Pike in their preface to Grammatical analysis) by means of which 
different kinds of grammatical descriptions can be erected according to the 
needs of the intended audience. 

Notwithstanding the questions raised here, I do hope that the publication of 
this volume will spark a renewed interest in tagmemics and its concerns 
among the scholars working on Indian languages. 

[Joan Baart, Langenstrasse, Ch-8416 Flaach, Switzerland; E-mail: joan_baart@sil.org] 
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The Cambridge encyclopedia of the English language. 

By David Crystal. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 

1995. 489 pp. Hardback $49.95 

Reviewed by David Bevan 
SIL — Papua New Guinea 

Like Crystal’s previous Cambridge Encyclopedia of Language (reviewed in 
Notes on Linguistics 59), this large colour ‘coffee table’ work is themat- 
ically rather than alphabetically structured. It consists of six sections: 

‘The history of English’, with chapters on old, middle, early modem, modem, 
and world English. 

‘English vocabulary 5 , discussing the nature, sources and semantic structure of 
the English lexicon, etymological issues, and such concepts as swearing, 
jargon, PC, graffiti, proverbs, cliches, etc. 

‘English grammar 5 , including morphology, word classes and syntax. 

‘Spoken and written English 5 , covering English phonetic, phonological and 
orthographic issues. 

‘Using English 5 , discussing regional variation (including English-based pidgins 
and creoles), social variation, and personal variation in the use of English. 
‘Learning about English 5 , covering child-language acquisition and coipus- 
based approaches to the study of English. 

At the end are three indexes (linguistic terms, authors and personalities, 
and topics) and four other appendices (glossary, symbols and abbreviations, 
references, and recommendations for further reading). 

The encyclopedia is very attractively produced. The basic organization in 
the book is the double-page spread devoted to a particular topic. Sentences 
never cross turn-over pages, and most subjects are treated within a single 
spread. Almost every page incorporates colour photographs, newspaper 
cuttings, poems, advertisements, cartoons, and other examples to illustrate 
the topic under discussion. In every section there are numerous cross- 
references to other pages which definitely makes this a book for ‘dipping 
into’ — following these ‘hyperlinks’ from one topic that attracts your 
attention to another — rather than reading sequentially. 

The encyclopedia doesn’t aim to be totally comprehensive (probably an 
unrealistic aim anyway) and to some extent reflects the author’s personal 
interests and biases. One notable emphasis is the anti-prescriptive stance he 
strikes throughout the work. Perhaps this reflects his perceptions of the 
intended readership. Another noticeable feature (not surprising in a book 
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written and published in the United Kingdom) is its UK-centricity. For 
example, there are 18 pages discussing the regional variation of English in 
Britain (England, Scotland and Wales), but only 18 pages to cover regional 
variation in the U.S., Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
together. 

Despite being aimed at the ‘general reader’, there is much in this book to 
interest the professional linguist, perhaps especially for those who focus 
most of their energies on the minority languages of the world or on a 
particular micro-domain of the study of language. The breadth of the 
presentation is stimulating. To give a flavour, here is a short selection of 
snippets that this reviewer found of interest: 

The creativity of Old English kennings (vivid figurative compounds), p. 23: 
hronrad ‘whale-road’ for the sea, banhus ‘bone-house’ for a person’s body, 
beadoleoma ‘battle-light’ for sword, glcedmodnes ‘glad-moodness’ for 
kindness. 

Josh Billings’ bad spelling and rustic philosophizing, p. 84: ‘Chastity iz like 
an isikel. If it onse melts that’s the last ov it’. 

Estimates of active and passive vocabulary, p. 123: 30,000 (office secretary) to 
60,000 (lecturer) and 40,000 to 80,000 respectively. 

The etymological history of the scientific term ‘boojum’, p. 139: chosen by 
David Mermin from Lewis Carroll’s poem ‘The Hunting of the Snark’ to 
designate ‘any surface point singularity the motion of which can catalyze the 
decay of a supercurrent’. 

Hyponymic hierarchies, p. 166: Gorgonzola, cheese, food, material, substance, 
quality, character, nature, essence. 

Stephen Leacock on split infinitives, p. 195: ‘We might even be willing to 
sometimes so completely, in order to gain a particular effect, split the infinitive 
as to practically but quite consciously run the risk of leaving the to as far 
behind as the last caboose of a broken freight train.” 

Graphemic symbolism — the meanings of X, p. 268: kisses, wrong, Christ(ian), 
adult, unknown, choice, location, multiply, chess capture, sexual hybrid, 
magnification, ten, etc. 

Words which it seems impossible to spell, p. 274: they sambaed or they 

samba ’d? an anoraked figure (suggesting /ei/) or anorak-ed ? the current arced 
(suggesting /s/) or arcked or arc-ectl mascaraed eyelids ? 
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The language game of political debate (and its challenge to ‘relevance theory’), 
p. 378: Politics is not a setting in which the participants are willing to assume 
(as some maxims of conversational theory suppose) that each person is telling 
the truth, or attempting to communicate in a succinct, relevant, and perspicuous 
way. On the contrary, most politicians seem to work on the assumption that 
what their opponent says is a tissue of lies, side-issues, irrelevance, and waffle. 

The whimsical definitions in Chambers’ dictionary, p. 442: e.g. eclair a cake, 
long in shape but short in duration, with cream filling and chocolate or other 
icing; and jay walker a careless pedestrian whom motorists are expected to 
avoid running down. 

Other topics that caught this reviewer’s attention include: a poetic riddle 
from the Exeter Book (p. 12); the impact of the Wycliffite Bible on the 
vocabulary of English (p. 48); Burgess’s ‘drunkard’s calendar’ (p. 134); 
Miles Kington’s ‘catechism of cliches’ (p. 228); a table of the possible 
word-initial sCCV combinations (p. 243); sexist language and the 
conception of God (p. 368); scientific English (p. 372); weather forecasts, 
especially the formulaic character of the Met. Office shipping forecast (p. 
385); sports commentaries (pp. 386-387); Heineken beer adverts (p. 389); 
religious language and a poem called ‘Gaardvark’ comparing God to an 
aardvark(!) (p. 403); jokes — verbal, graphological, phonological, morpho- 
logical, lexical, syntactic and discourse (pp. 404-411). 

No doubt other readers would choose a totally different selection to depict 
the diversity of topics in this entertaining and informative encyclopedia. 

Reference 

Crystal, David. 1987. The Cambridge Encyclopedia of Language. Cambridge: Cambridge 

University Press. 

[David Bevan, P. O. Box 435, Ukarumpa, EHP 444, Papua New Guinea. 

E-mail: David_Bevan@SIL.org] 
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Metrical stress theory: Principles and case studies. By Bruce Hayes. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1995. 470 pp. Cloth $90.00, paper 

$29.95. 



Reviewed by H. Andrew Black 
SIL — Mexico Branch 



Word stress systems among the world’s languages display an amazing 
panoply of patterns. Are these patterns totally unrelated to each other or is 
there a small set of principles one can use to account for the wide variety? 
Hayes’ book takes the latter approach. It lucidly presents a parametric 
theory of stress that adequately covers an impressive amount of data (it 
includes analyses of some 150 languages). The theory is founded on the 
notion ‘that stress is the linguistic manifestation of rhythmic structure’ (p. 
1). At the same time, the book successfully walks the fine line of being both 
an introductory text and a resource book on the subject of metrical stress. 
Whether you merely have a basic understanding of the concepts of 
generative theory or whether you are already well-versed in generative 
approaches to metrical theory, you will find this book useful and interesting. 

This, of course, is not the only extant material on metrical stress theory. 
Besides Hayes’ own thinking, it reflects ideas from the work of Liberman 
(1975), Liberman and Prince (1977), Hammond (1984) and Halle and 
Vergnaud (1987), among others. I found this book to present a much more 
constrained theory than that of Halle and Vergnaud (1987). 

After introducing the book, Hayes discusses the essence of stress itself in 
Chapter 2. The next chapter sketches a typology of stress and stress rules 
and thus motivates the proposed parametric theory which is summarized as 
follows (p. 54): 



a. Choice of foot type 



i. Size 

ii. Quantity Sensitivity 

iii. Labeling 

iv. Obligatory Branching 



b. Direction of parsing 

c. Iterativity 

d. Location 



Maximally unary/binary/temary /unbounded 
Heavy syllables (may/may not) occur in 
weak position of a foot 
Feet have (initial/fmal) prominence 
The head of a foot (must/need not) be a 
heavy syllable 
Left to right/right to left 
Foot construction is (iterative/once only) 

(Create new metrical layer/applies on existing layer) 
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After this, Chapter 4 motivates and adequately describes the proposed 
metrical foot inventory (syllabic trochees, moraic trochees, and iambs). 
Chapter 5 finishes the core of the theoretic presentation by discussing 
various implications of the foot inventory in building the metrical structure 
of a word. 

The theoretic discussion is followed by a long series of case studies in 
Chapter 6. These are organized by the three kinds of metrical feet. This 
chapter should be especially useful for the field linguist who is seeking to 
describe the stress system of a language. 

Chapter 7 takes a closer look at the theory of syllable weight and proposes 
that there are actually two theories in operation: theory of syllable quantity 
and a theory of syllable prominence. As elsewhere in the book, the 
proposals are clear and well illustrated. Chapter 8 provides an account of 
ternary stress systems. Phrasal stress is addressed in Chapter 9 and the 
final chapter provides a nice synopsis of the theory proposed in the book. 

This book is an extremely valuable resource for a field linguist attempting 
to describe a stress system. Its clear, well-illustrated prose along with its 
ample set of case studies and adequate indices should enable a field linguist 
to quickly determine the stress system of their language. Furthermore, if 
the stress system of the language being considered cannot be analyzed by 
Hayes’ theory, then chances are excellent that this stress system will be of 
great theoretic interest. 



References 



Halle, M. and J-R. Vergnaud. 1987. An essay on stress. Cambridge: MIT Press. 

Hammond, M. 1984. Constraining metrical theory: A modular theory of rhythm and destressing. 
University of California, Ph.D. dissertation, Los Angeles, CA. [Distributed by Indiana 
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Phonology and phonetic evidence . By Bruce Connell and Amalia 
Arvanti, eds. Papers in Laboratory Phonology IV. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 1995. 416 pp. 

Hardcover $64.95, paperback $27.95 

Reviewed by Mike Cahill 
S1L— Ghana Group and Ohio State University 

When someone proposes a phonological analysis of a language, is the 
analysis a reflection of what is ‘really there’ in the language, or just a 
reflection of how clever we linguists can be in our theories? The last 
several years have seen an increasing amount of activity in the area of 
testing phonological proposals in the phonetics laboratory, both by direct 
physical measurements on people’s speech and experiments on how people 
perceive speech. The area of ‘laboratory phonology’ has now become an 
established discipline within linguistics dealing with the interface between 
phonology and phonetics. For those who like a scientific/statistical 
approach to life, this is an area of linguistics that should appeal to you. 

The current volume is a collection of papers presented at the Fourth 
Conference in Laboratory Phonology held at Oxford University in 1993. It 
is divided into three sections: Part I focuses on the status of features, Part II 
on prosody, and Part III, the largest, on the organization of ‘Articulatory 
Phonology’. One of the strengths of the volume is the response papers. For 
most of the main papers there were substantive responses written which 
commented extensively on the issues involved. To review all the papers 
would be impractical here, so to give the flavor of the book I will report on 
one paper from each section — I hope a representative one . 

Part I had four papers on features. ‘On the status of redundant features: the 
case of backing and rounding in American English’ by Kenneth de Jong 
dealt with a classic question: when the features [back] and [round] are not 
contrastive in vowels of a language, which is more basic and which is 
redundant? In American Midwestern English, the value of [round] is pre- 
dictable from other features of a vowel: a [+low] vowel is [-round], a [-low, 
+back] vowel is [+round], etc. Therefore [round] can be eliminated from 
the set of distinctive features for vowels. If so, then the backing position of 
the tongue should be fairly consistent but the rounding position of the lips 
should be more variable. De Jong used X-ray microbeam data in which 
small metal pellets were glued to the tongue, jaw, and lips, and subjected to 
microdoses of X-rays to record the actual movements of the articulators. 
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What he found was that there was a reciprocal relationship between 
backness and rounding. When the tongue was less backed, there was more 
rounding; when there was more backing, there was less rounding. From an 
acoustic point of view this is eminently reasonable. Both backing and 
rounding contribute to a lower second formant (F2) in a spectrographic 
record. This value of the F2 is what is constant and lets the hearer identify 
what vowel is uttered. The rest of the paper is concerned with how to tie 
this result in with current feature geometries, though no definite conclu- 
sions are reached. 

Part II had four papers on prosody. Two papers and a response deal with 
‘stress shift’ in English — also called the Rhythm Rule. This rule changes 
the stress on words when there would otherwise be adjacent primary stresses 
(‘stress clash’). For example (using capitals for stress), when we put 
thirTEEN and coLLeagues together, something happens to the stress on 
thirTEEN and we perceive something like THiRteen coLLeagues. One 
debated question is whether the stress on thirTEEN is actually shifted or 
rather is deleted (THiRteen or thirteen?). Vogel, Bunnell, and Hoskins, in 
‘The phonology and phonetics of the Rhythm Rule’, report two 
experiments. In the first, they recorded people reading sentences containing 
phrases like ‘thirteen coLLeagues, thirteen caDETs’, that is with and without 
stress clash, and analyzed the recordings of ‘thirteen’ instrumentally. 

Cross-linguistically, stress can be correlated with duration, pitch, and/or 
amplitude. VB&H found that the second syllable of ‘thirteen’ had shorter 
duration and lower pitch when it was in the clash position than when it was 
not. (Amplitude was not affected.) But the first syllable of ‘thirteen’ was 
not affected in any way. Thus the measurements definitely supported the 
notion that the primary stress on ‘thirteen’ was deleted, not shifted. Then 
in the second experiment they used the recordings from experiment 1 and 
asked listeners to mark which syllable of ‘thirteen’ was stressed. In the 
clash environments there was a tendency to say the first syllable of 
‘thirteen’ was stressed — much more than the acoustic measurements would 
have justified. One relevant lesson of these experiments for the field worker 
is that perception does not always agree with acoustic reality! 

Part III was devoted to Articulatory Phonology as developed by Browman 
and Goldstein (1989, 1990, 1992). Articulatory Phonology uses gestures as 
its primitive units, rather than features. Each gesture belongs to a tier, and 
all the tiers together make up the gestural score. A partial gestural score for 
the word ‘combed’ is illustrated below. (It reminds me quite a lot of ‘phase 
diagrams’ in my SIL Phonetics course in 1980!) 
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Tier 


Gestures 


Velum 

Lips 

Tongue Tip 
Tongue Body 


open 




closed ■ 




closed. 


closed j e o ? .cohfig. 
k o m d 



In contrast to phonological features, the gestures above use timing as an 
integral property affecting the phonetic output. For example, if the opening 
of the velum above was shorter in duration, we would have [k6mbd]. 
Adjusting the timing of the individual gestures can be used to account for 
phenomena like ‘intrusive stops’ (‘tense’ pronounced as [tents]), and 
assimilation, which is the subject of the paper, and will be discussed here. 

Elizabeth Zsiga wrote on ‘An acoustic and electropalatographic study of 
lexical and postlexical palatalization in American English’. When you 
have a sequence /s y/ in English, it is often pronounced as [fl. Some cases 
are lexical (within words), as in ‘impression’ (compare ‘impress’), and 
some are post-lexical (across word boundaries), as in ‘press you’ /pres yu / 
-* [preju]. Besides these two cases in which [fl comes from underlying /s/, 
there are underlying /J7 cases as well — as in ‘fresh’. Zsiga studied all three 
of these cases, both acoustically, using spectrograms, and also with electro- 
palatography (in which an artificial palate embedded with electrodes is 
inserted in your mouth, and a computer connection tells you exactly where 
your tongue is making contact). She found there was no difference in 
acoustics or tongue articulation between the underlying J in ‘fresh’ and the 
derived J in ‘impression.’ However, in ‘press you’, there was a gradient 
effect — the consonant started acoustically as [s] and ended as [fl. Zsiga 
interprets this in Articulatory Phonology terms as an overlap of gestures; 
the palatal constriction for /y/ overlaps in time with the alveolar constriction 
for /s/. Thus the fricative changes from [s] to [J]. In contrast, there is a 
complete assimilation in ‘impression’, and this, Zsiga feels, is better 
handled by a more traditional feature-based phonology in which a feature is 
firmly either [+] or [-]. The Articulatory Phonology approach is better at 
dealing with post-lexical processes, with their gradient effects. The 
question, of course, is whether Articulatory Phonology is crossing the line 
into phonetics territory. 
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What kind of equipment is needed to perform the types of experiments in 
this volume? We are often daunted by visions of multi-million dollar 
laboratories with equipment which takes years of training to be able to use 
properly. Such establishments do exist, but there are experiments which are 
well within the reach of ‘Ordinary Working Linguists’ (OWLS). We 
OWLS can use such tools as CECIL to measure duration, pitch, and 
amplitude, making sure to do enough measurements to ensure validity. 
Since we have access to languages which few others do, we can provide 
valuable information to the linguistics community at large on these issues, 
as on others. The greater problem is that the OWL often has no idea what 
type of experiment would be interesting or valuable to others. For that, we 
need to rely on our linguistics consultants. 

This volume would mostly benefit workers who want more proof of a 
phonological theory than just the fact that it hangs together and explains a 
few things, and have enough of a scientific mentality to plow through 
detailed descriptions of experiments. 
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Even. By Andrei L. Malchukov. 1995. Languages of the 
World/Materials 12. Miinchen and Newcastle: LINCOM EUROPA. 

44 pp. Paper $16. 

Reviewed by John M. Clifton 
SIL — North Eurasia Group and University of North Dakota 

Even is one of the languages in the Tungisic group of Altaic languages. 
Most of the previous work on Even is in Russian, and thus is not accessible 
to many of the world’s linguists. This makes this general sketch written in 
English by Andrei Malchukov of the Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg, 
Russia, especially welcome. It should be of interest to many linguists 
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including those interested in the languages of Russia, those interested in 
language universals, and those interested in how to present grammar 
sketches. 

Although the book is short, it does an admirable job of presenting both a 
general overview of Even grammar, and a more detailed discussion of 
especially interesting aspects of Even syntax. This is done by dividing the 
presentation into two main parts. Part 1 gives a brief overview of the 
phonetics/phonology, morphology, and syntax of Even in 21 pages. Part 2 
then presents more detailed observations on four syntactic constructions of 
particular interest in 18 pages. The book ends with an appendix including 
an interlinear text and a bibliography of works referred to in the text as well 
as general works on Even. 

In part 1, Malchukov shows that like other Altaic languages. Even exhibits 
vowel harmony, is agglutinative (suffixal), and is accusative and head-final. 
The section on morphology includes both the standard charts as well as 
examples of the various morphological classes in context; thus it actually 
includes many clause-level phenomena. The section on syntax includes a 
discussion of subordination and other ‘complex constructions’ including 
relative clauses. In part 2 Malchukov examines adversative constructions 
formed by the addition of a verbal suffix, reciprocal constructions, 
agreement and raising of attributes to head position in noun phrases, and 
relativization. 

While the approach is generally descriptive, Malchukov feels free to present 
the data in a theoretical framework when appropriate. This includes the 
framework of Keenan and Comrie (1977) when discussing relativization 
strategies, a prototype model when analyzing the use of attributes in head 
position, and Relational Grammar’s initial and final grammatical relations 
when presenting adversatives and reciprocals. Even when I did not 
recognize the source of some term (like ‘converbs’), the meaning of the 
term was clear from its usage. 

There were a few aspects of the book that were frustrating. The most 
serious for me is that many of the examples are referred to in multiple 
places by the example number. This means that the reader must regularly 
flip back and forth between the text and examples. In addition, it means 
that fewer examples are presented overall than if different examples were 
presented for each feature discussed. Less serious problems were the lack of 
white space between paragraphs and occasional typos (sometimes in the 
glosses). 
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In spite of these problems, this book is well worth looking at for anyone 
who wants an idea of how to effectively present a grammar write-up. If you 
are also interested in Altaic language in general or more specifically of 
those of Siberia, the book will be of added interest. 
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Linguistic categorization: Prototypes in linguistic theory, 2nd ed. 

John R. Taylor. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1995. Pp. 327. 

Hardback $59.00, paper $19.95 

Reviewed by George Huttar 
SIL—A frica A re a 

One way or another, most field linguists today are aware of the notion of 
‘prototype’, a notion which has become a standard tool in the linguist’s kit 
over the last decade or so, developed originally by Eleanor Rosch (1975), 
with Lakoff (1987) probably being the best known exposition of it. 
Linguistic Categorization (LC) is a clear, helpful, and stimulating explor- 
ation of the prototype approach and its application to a wide range of 
questions about language and about languages. The following brief remarks 
will not come close to doing justice to the rich usefulness of looking at 
languages (and cultures) from a prototype point of view. 

The general idea of prototypes is that whether something X ‘is a’ Y or 
‘belongs to the category’ Y is a matter of degree, not of either/or. So to a 
question like, ‘Is an avocado a fruit?’, instead of the only appropriate 
answers being either ‘Yes’ or ‘No’, appropriate answers include, ‘Well, sort 
of, but an apple is a better example of a fruit’ or ‘Yes, in that it grows on 
trees and you can eat it — but on the other hand, you can put it in a salad 
with [other] vegetables’. The mention of an apple is clearly an appeal to the 
prototype idea: apples are ‘better’, more central, more prototypical exam- 
ples of fruit than avocados, which are at best peripheral members of the 
category fruit. 
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Using the familiar domain of color terms, Chapter 1 (1-20) introduces the 
contrast between the classical (‘Yes’ or ‘No’) and prototype views of 
categories, as ‘two approaches [that] are symptomatic of two equally 
divergent conceptions of the nature of language’ (16). The first, repre- 
sented by both structuralism and the generative-transformational paradigm, 
Taylor calls ‘autonomous linguistics’: a language is a system separate from 
and independent of the rest of our experience, including all the experience 
that a language is [designed and] used to talk about. ‘Cognitive linguistics’, 
by contrast, sees a language as clearly reflecting and affected by the rest of 
our experience — sensory, cognitive, interpersonal, and more. Lakoff, 
Langacker, Wierzbicka, Givon, and Slobin (see References) are among 
current linguists advocating this approach — the approach assumed 
throughout the rest of LC. 

Chapter 2, ‘The classical approach to categorization’ (21-37), describes the 
classical approach in terms of four assumptions: 

(1) Categories are defined in terms of a conjunction of necessary and suffi- 
cient features... 

(2) Features are binary... 

( 3 ) C ategories have clear boundaries . . . 

(4) All members of a category have equal status (23-24). 

The application of this approach in phonology eventually developed some 
further assumptions: features are primitive (not decomposable into smaller 
units), universal, abstract (they ‘do not characterize the observable facts of 
speech’ [26]), and innate. The same assumptions came to be held about 
syntactic and semantic features. To illustrate from semantics, these 
assumptions have meant that an avocado either is or is not a fruit, that it is 
as fully a member of the ‘fruit’ category as an apple, and that the way you 
can tell if an avocado is a fruit is simple: just look at your list of features 
that defines ‘fruit’, and check whether an avocado has all those features — 
since anything either has or does not have a particular feature. You proceed 
similarly to decide whether a [w] (or a /w/) is or is not a consonant. Other 
interesting questions: ‘Is this sound voiced?’, ‘Is this sentence gram- 

matical?’, and ‘Is eat a transitive verb?’ All have just two answers: ‘Yes’ 
or ‘No’. 

Chapter 3, ‘Prototype categories: I’ (38-58), ‘review[s] some of the better 
known empirical findings which point to the need for a non-Aristotelian 
[i.e., non-classical] theory of categorization’ and briefly ‘considers] ... the 
potential relevance of these findings to linguistic inquiry’ (38). It gives 
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clear evidence for prototype phenomena — like fuzzy boundaries of cate- 
gories, and some members of a category being perceived as better examples 
of the category than others — in both ‘natural kind’ categories, like bird, 
and ‘nominal kind’, like furniture. Next it explains the notion of ‘basic 
level’ categories: within any taxonomic hierarchy, terms at a particular 
level — like chair on the one hand vs. more generic furniture or less generic 
kitchen chair on the other — stand out as psychologically most salient (e g., 
they are most readily named by native speakers when asked about such 
things) and often linguistically defined as well. 

Chapter 4, ‘Prototype categories. II’ (59-80), describes prototypes in more 
detail, including such interesting topics as (1) the difference between 
‘expert categories’ and the ‘folk categories’ of everyday language use, and 
(2) ‘hedges’ like loosely speaking and as such . For the latter, the notion of 
prototype helps us understand why the starred sentences (from pp. 77, 79) 
which follow are at best barely acceptable while the others are clearly all 
right: 

* Loosely speaking, a chair is a piece of furniture. 

Loosely speaking, a telephone is a piece of furniture. 

* Loosely speaking, a six-sided figure is hexagonal. 

An octopus is not a fish as such. 

* A bicycle is not a fish as such. 

Chapter 5, ‘Linguistic and encyclopaedic knowledge’ (81-98), states that 
‘autonomous linguistics assumes a clean separation between a speaker’s 
world knowledge and his purely linguistic knowledge’ (81), then goes on to 
show how difficult it is to really draw the line between those two kinds of 
knowledge. If Dogs are animals is true just by definition, because of what 
dog and animal ‘mean’, can the same be said of Dogs bark ? For the 
cognitive linguist (and I quote at length here to give an idea of the kinds of 
data and argumentation that cognitivists use). 

The context against which meanings are characterized is external to the 
language system as such. Meanings are cognitive structures, embedded in 
patterns of knowledge and belief. In stark contrast to the structuralist 
approach, a meaning is, in principle, independent of whatever other cognitive 
structures happen to be lexicalized in a particular language. Bickerton ... 
claimed that the meaning of toothbrush is delimited by the meanings of other 
items in the linguistic system, such as nailbrush and hairbrush. But is it really 
plausible that a person who does not have the words nailbrush and hairbrush 
in his vocabulary would understand toothbrush differently from those people 
who do know what nailbrushes and hairbrushes are? Surely, toothbrush 
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derives its meaning from the role of toothbrushes in dental hygiene, and not 
from paradigmatic contrasts with other terms in the language system. The 
concept ‘toothbrush 5 has nothing whatever to do with the way people clean 
their nails, adjust their hair, or sweep their floors (83-84). 

In general, we can only understand the meaning of a linguistic form in the 
context of other cognitive structures; whether these other cognitive structures 
happen to be lexicalized in the language is in principle irrelevant. 

The chapter goes on to explain terms used to refer to that context provided 
by those other cognitive structures, domain , schema, frame , script . 

Chapter 6, ‘Polysemy and meaning chains’ (99-121), extends the prototype 
approach to the very common phenomenon of categories that include more 
than one prototype, corresponding to words with more than one meaning. 
For example, the category bird includes, and the word bird refers to, 
various creatures: robins, eagles, hummingbirds, kiwis; but we do not 

therefore conclude that bird has as many meanings as the (kinds of) birds it 
refers to. By contrast, school refers to different kinds of things — 
educational institutions, trends of thought (‘the functionalist school of 
linguistics’), divisions of a university — for which we are much readier to 
say that we have more than one meaning for the ‘same’ word. Though 
various tests to distinguish monosemy and polysemy are given, the border 
between the two is found to be fuzzy, as you by now have come to expect in 
this cognitive approach. (The same goes for the border between polysemy 
and homonymy: Is ear in ear of corn the same word as ear meaning ‘organ 
of hearing’?) Rather than seeking a single core meaning to the various 
senses of school , Taylor follows a ‘family resemblance’ model, in which 
each sense of school has something in common with some other sense(s), 
but not necessarily with all of them, resulting in ‘meaning chains’. He 
illustrates this approach convincingly with a range of senses of the words 
climb and over . 

The idea of relatedness of meaning basic to the family resemblance model is 
extended further in Chapter 7, ‘Category extension: Metonymy and Meta- 
phor’ (122-141) — these two processes underlying many of the relations 
between meanings in a meaning chain. Taylor briefly treats examples of 
metonymy of the usual type, like I have no desire to own a Picasso, and Is 
that kettle ever going to boil? (In the first example, using an artist's name 
to refer to a work by that artist is so conventionalized in English that we are 
not going to want to say that Picasso [or Rubens or Warhol] has two 
meanings: the artist, and any work of his. In the second example, we may 
be readier to recognize two related meanings of boil: one that applies to 
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materials to be heated to the boiling point and one that applies to the 
containers in which the material is heated.) But more interesting for trying 
to understand the grammar of a language — English, in this case — are his 
examples of ‘some preferred patterns of meaning extension which are 
exhibited, especially, by prepositions’ (127): for example, the relationship 
between a path and any of the points on the path, as in: 

The helicopter flew over the city (path) 

The helicopter hovered over the city (place) (127) 

or that between goal and place, as in: 

We hung the picture over the sofa (goal) 

The picture hangs over the sofa (place) (128). 

Just as interesting is the rest of the chapter, on metaphor but that has 
received so much attention already I’ll leave that for the reader to pursue on 
her/his own. 

In the next five chapters Taylor moves fully into the application of the 
model to linguistic categories: Chapter 8, ‘Polysemous categories in 

morphology and syntax’ (142-157); Chapter 9, ‘Polysemous categories in 
intonation’ (158-172); Chapter 10, ‘Grammatical categories’ (173-196); 
Chapter 11, ‘Syntactic constructions as prototype categories’ (197-221); 
Chapter 12, ‘Prototype categories in phonology’ (222-238). Chapter 8 looks 
at categories like past, dative, or plural that often have several related 
meanings in a language. Taylor’s first main example is diminutive in 
Italian, where the central meaning of the grammatical category is ‘small in 
size’, while other meanings include an overlay of affection to the meaning 
of a noun (cf. mamma ‘mother’ and mammina ‘dear mother’), or even the 
meaning by which dormire ‘sleep’ differs from dormicchiare ‘snooze’, or 
parlare ‘speak’ differs from parlucchiare ‘speak (a foreign language) 
badly’. In a parallel fashion, Chapter 9 considers the many meanings of 
falling and rising intonation, and high key, in English, showing in each 
case how the meanings relate to one another in a ‘family resemblance’ way. 

Chapter 10 looks at categories dear to linguists, like word, affix, clitic, 
noun and verb. Why does a unit like a word seem to be so useful to so 
many grammarians, and why do so many languages have a form meaning 
‘word’, given that linguists’ attempts to define word never manage to help 
us figure out just how many words there are in a randomly chosen text? 
Well, once again, some forms, like ice and three , are centrally, proto- 
typically words. Others, like the s in yawns and the -est in dullest , are just 
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as centrally and prototypically affixes. But what about the! Is it a 
peripheral member of the category word , or of affix , or is it something 
else, such as a clitic? Does 's in the guy in the next office s answering 
machine belong to the clitic category? How many words are there in my 
mother-in-law’s ex-husband] Should I write wellknown , or well-known , or 
well known ? 

Similarly, some forms are centrally and prototypically nouns (or verbs , or 
some other ‘part of speech’), while others are rather peripheral members of 
that category. Prototypical members satisfy all the criteria (e.g., phono- 
logical, morphological, distributional) linguists assign to a category while 
peripheral members satisfy clearly only some of them. In the final section 
of the chapter, ‘The semantic basis of grammatical categories’ (190-196), 
Taylor shows how semantic and syntactic prototypicality tend to go 
together. For example, nouns and verbs referring to specific referents and 
events (semantically prototypical nouns and verbs) can take the full range of 
affixes for nouns and verbs (syntactically prototypical), while those with less 
specific reference tend to be restricted in their morphology. In the first 
sentence which follows, trap and bear are central members of the verb and 
noun category, respectively, while in the second they are more peripheral, 
both semantically and syntactically: 

We trapped a bear in the forest 

Bear-trapping used to be a popular sport (194) 

Chapter 11 considers central and peripheral members of categories of 
constructions: e.g. possessive genitive and transitive constructions, using 
for the latter Hopper and Thompson’s 1980 classic. Chapter 12 shows how 
phonological constructs like phonemes can be profitably viewed as 
categories with prototypical and peripheral members, as can categories like 
voiced sound and voiceless sound . 

Although Taylor’s position is explicitly contrasted with the generative- 
transformational paradigm (and other versions of autonomous linguistics), 
Chapter 13, The Acquisition of categories’ (239-256), acknowledges the 
Chomskyan position that a theory of language or of a language must 
account for how a language is acquired — including how its semantic and 
grammatical categories are acquired. The classical, autonomous linguistic, 
approach predicts that children, before they acquire all the semantic features 
of a particular form, will use it for more referents than adults do (e.g. using 
daddy for all large male humans). The prototype approach, while able to 
accommodate such overextension, predicts that there will also be under- 
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extension: the child uses a form first only for prototypical referents, 

gradually extending its usage to more and more forms, possibly changing in 
the process just what is the prototype, until usage conforms to adult usage. 
The acquisition of grammatical categories is said to give even clearer 
evidence for the prototype approach. For example, children learning 
English tend at first to use verb affixes like past tense markers on only a few 
verbs, like fall , drop , slip, crash , and break (all referring to ‘highly 
punctual events’ which ‘involve a highly salient change in state — usually a 
change for the worse’). ‘Only later does the child extend the past tense to 
verbs denoting nonpunctual events and nonvisible mental states, like see , 
watch , know, etc.’ (243). 

Chapter 14, ‘Recent developments (1995)’ (257-295), relates the prototype 
approach espoused in LC to Langacker’s (1991) further development of 
cognitive grammar and to recent discussion of topics like polysemy and 
basic level terms. The ‘historical perspective’ section relates the prototype 
approach to the work of philosophers like Wittgenstein and Austin. (Many 
readers will notice the resemblance of the prototype approach to Ross’s 
work on ‘squishes’ [Ross 1972] and Pike’s older ‘fuzzy category’ approach 
embodied in his ‘wave’ metaphor — as spelled out for grammatical 
categories in, e g. Pike 1970.) 

Fourteen pages of references give you plenty of opportunity for following up 
on topics that especially intrigue you. LC has much to reward the field 
linguist working on phonological structure, dictionary making, syntactic 
analysis, or translation. With a little (or more) effort, the fieldworker can 
also apply its concepts very usefully in coming to understand and describe 
the culture of which a particular language is a part. 
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Computational phonology: A constraint-based approach. By Steven 
Bird. New York: Cambridge University Press. 1995. 203 pp. $47.95. 

Reviewed by Mike Maxwell 
SIL — Academic Computing Dept., International Linguistics Consultant 

Introduction. Phonology has long been the Cinderella of computational 
linguistics. Doubtless this is because most computational linguists have 
worked with English — a language with minimal inflection, and an 
orthography which is largely unrelated to any interesting phonological 
processes. More recently, computational linguists (particularly in Europe 
and Japan) have worked on languages with richer morphologies and 
phonologies. One such language is Finnish, for which (unlike English) it 
would be utterly impractical to list all the inflected forms of most words. 
This work resulted in the theory of ‘Two Level Phonology*, and a class of 
phonological/morphological parsers known as ‘Kimmo* parsers (after the 
inventor, Kimmo Koskenniemi). Nevertheless, it is fair to say that 
theoretical linguists have largely ignored Two Level Phonology. 

The book being reviewed aims to redress the lack of attention to phonology 
in computational linguistics, as well as to capture the attention of theoretical 
linguists by advancing the theory of phonology.* There are thus two aspects 
to Steven Bird’s contribution: the formalization of a recognized theory of 



* I am indebted to Steven Bird for his remarks on an earlier form of this review. He should not 
be held responsible for the use to which I have put those comments. 
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phonology (a version of autosegmental phonology), and a computational 
implementation of that formalized theory. 

It is important to realize what this book is not. It is not an extensive survey 
of existing results in computational phonology (although there is a brief 
summary of other approaches). Rather, it is a reflection of the author s 
view of what phonology should be, both as a linguistic theory and as an 
object to be implemented computationally. While Bird feels an allegiance 
to autosegmental phonology, his formalization is not of autosegmental 
phonology as described in such recent textbooks as Kenstowicz (1994), nor 
of the more recent Optimality Theoiy, but rather of a theory called 
Declarative Phonology, a sort of autosegmental version of Natural 
Generative Phonology (‘NGP’; Hooper 1976 is a standard reference ). 

Computational Phonology is a revision of the author’s Ph.D. dissertation. It 
has been well edited and typos are few. Perhaps the only one which could 
cause problems is in axiom B6 (pg. 140); the correct version is given as 
2.5 If on pg. 82. 

Chapter one begins with a brief overview of autosegmental phonology, then 
introduces ‘declarative phonology’. In this theory, the phonology of a 
language consists of a system of constraints; a constraint specifies a 
condition that a word must meet in order to be well-formed. Vowel 
harmony, for instance, is not viewed as a rule or process that maps a lexical 
form at one level of representation into another form at a shallower level of 
representation. Rather, vowel harmony is a constraint that a lexical 
representation must ultimately meet, namely, that the vowels of a word must 
agree with respect to the harmonizing feature. Constraint satisfaction is at 
once a checking operation (if the features specified in the constraint are 
already instantiated in the relevant parts of the word) and a feature filling 
operation (if the features are uninstantiated in the word). A constraint can 
never delink (remove) or change a feature which is already instantiated in a 
word, regardless of whether that feature was already instantiated in the 
underlying form or became instantiated by the application of a constraint. 
Likewise, constraints may build metrical structure but they may not remove 
or alter existing metrical structure. 



1 The theory of NGP never enjoyed wide acceptance, which Bird attributes to its inability to 
represent processes of neutralization. I would say rather that NGP suffered from inexplicitness with 
a resultant misunderstanding of its claims (cf. Jensen 1978). 
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In declarative phonology, constraints and lexical representations turn out to 
be much the same sorts of entities; both are descriptions of possible 
phonological objects. Rule-like constraints differ from lexical represen- 
tations in part by what is attached to the phonological description. Lexical 
representations carry semantic and morphosyntactic information whereas 
rule-like constraints do not. (The two sorts of constraints also differ in that 
each ‘rule’ constraint applies to all phonological objects, whereas lexical 
entries are individually chosen from the lexicon.) The idea that lexical 
representations and rules might be similar was proposed earlier (Kiparsky 
1982, Bybee 1985), but Bird takes the idea a significant step further by 
providing a formalization. 

Declarative phonology differs from Optimality Theory in that a surface 
word must satisfy all the constraints of the phonology; hence the order of 
application of the constraints or their ranking is irrelevant. However, a 
constraint may consist of subconstraints which are ordered among 
themselves by specificity, i.e. by the ‘Elsewhere Principle 5 (Kiparsky 1973). 
Since constraints are unordered, there is no derivation from an underlying 
level to a surface (phonetic) level, and hence no intermediate levels. The 
result is a ‘monostratal 5 theory of phonology (although it is still possible to 
talk about underlying forms in the lexicon — perhaps partially under- 
specified — and surface forms, which are fully specified for all relevant 
phonological features). However, there is a separate component of the 
grammar, the phonetics, in which more or less abstract phonological 
features are translated into articulatory gestures; more on this below. 

The second chapter is dedicated to the formalization of autosegmental 
phonology in first order predicate calculus. 

The third chapter, which for many phonologists will be the most 
controversial, is a critique of arguments against a monostratal approach to 
phonology. Specifically, Bird defends declarative phonology against two 
arguments — those showing the need for rule ordering and those showing 
the need for feature changing rules. 

Consider first feature changing rules. In classical generative phonology, the 
underlying form of a word was fully instantiated — all segments bore a value 
for every feature. If all features are already instantiated in the underlying 
form, clearly the application of a phonological rule will be feature changing, 
if only vacuously so. But a more recent view is that underlying forms are 
partially underspecified, with uninstantiated features being filled in by 
spreading from other positions in the word or by rules that fill in default 
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values. In what might be called the ‘standard’ theory of autosegmental 
phonology, uninstantiated features may also arise from the application of 
delinking rules (Inkelas and Cho 1993). As mentioned above, one of the 
central claims of declarative phonology is that there are no delinking rules. 
Any feature which is instantiated (linked) in the underlying form remains 
unchanged— the only source of uninstantiated features is underspecification 
in lexical representations. 2 

While it is not the purpose of this review to give definitive arguments for or 
against declarative phonology, it may be helpful to explain why a theory 
without feature changing or delinking rules might be plausible. Consider a 
prototypical feature changing process, word-final (or syllable-final) devoic- 
ing of obstruents. The well-known case of German will illustrate the point. 
Voiced and voiceless stops contrast in German, but this contrast is 
apparently neutralized when the stop is word- (or syllable-) final. There 
thus appears to be an alternation in certain morphemes between voiced and 
voiceless stops; such an alternation would imply a feature changing 
process. 3 Bird, following some published claims, takes the position that 
there is in fact no such neutralization; devoicing is allegedly often 
incomplete (and presumably a matter of phonetic implementation rather 
than the result of a phonological rule). 4 Unfortunately, Bird does not 
elaborate on this position. In the following I will construct a possible 
interpretation of the claim that such processes as devoicing are incomplete, 
basing myself in part on comments in Bird and Ladd (1991). Suppose that 



2 Declarative phonology is compatible with contrastive underspecification but not, so far as I 
can see, with radical underspecification, since the latter theory’s Feature Specification Defaults are 
defeasible (nonmonotonic) (see Calder and Bird 1991). The arguments quickly become complex, 
however, when taking into account the possibility of privative features and the Elsewhere Principle. 



3 Not all cases of voicing alternations would necessarily be feature changing. For instance, if 
voicing is a privative feature, intervocalic voicing of obstruents might be a feature filling rule. But 
in German, voiced obstruents must bear the voicing feature in their lexical representation, 
regardless of whether it is privative, since voiced stops contrast with voiceless stops. Hence 
devoicing in German would be feature changing, whether it involves the delinking of a privative 
voicing feature or the delinking of a [^voiced] feature followed by insertion of a [-voiced] feature. 



4 However, Lombardi 1995, footnote 1 calls studies claiming incomplete neutralization of 
voicing ‘flawed’. 
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